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Translated for this Journal. 


Henry Heine about Music and Musicians. 


VIIL* — Musica Criticism. — Rossint AND 
MEYERBEER. 


Paris, May, 1837. 

But what is Music? This question occupied 
me an hour last night before I went to sleep. 
There is a marvellous fact connected with music ; 
I might say, it is a marvel. It stands between 
thought and manifestation; as a mediating twi- 
light between spirit and matter; to both it is re- 
lated and yet different from both; it is spirit, but 
yet spirit which requires a time-measure ; it is 
matter, but yet matter which can dispense with 
space. 

We do not know what Music is. But what 
good music is, we know; and still better do we 
know what bad music is; for of the latter a 
much greater quantity has reached our ears. 
Musical criticism can rest only on experience, 
and not upon a synthesis; it has to classify musi- 
cal works according to their resemblances, and 
take the impression they produce upon the gene- 
rality of hearers as the standard. 

Nothing is more unsatisfactory than theorizing 
in music. To be sure, we have laws here, math- 
ematically determined laws; but these laws are 
not music, they are only its conditions; as the art 
of drawing and the theory of colors, or the pal- 
let and pencil, in short, are not Painting, but only 
its necessary means. Music in its essence is a 
revelation ; we can give no account of it, and 
the true musical criticism is an empirical science. 

I know nothing more unquickening, than a eri- 
tique of Monsieur F¢tis, or of his son, Monsieur 
Feetus, in which the worth of a musieal work is 
reasoned out of it or into it, from fundamental 
axioms, a priori. Such criticisms, done up in a 
certain lingo and spiced with technical expres- 
sions, which are not known to the cultivated 
world in general, but only to executive artists, 
give that empty twaddle a certain sort of respect 
with the great multitude. My friend Detmold, 
in regard to Painting, has written a handbook, 
by which one may attain to connoisseurship in two 
hours; some one should write a similar little 
book in regard to Music, and by an ironical vo- 
cabulary of musical critic phrases, and orchestra 
jargon, put an end to the hollow hand-work of a 
Fétis and a Fetus. The best musical criticism, 
perhaps the only one which proves anything, is 
one which I heard last year in Marseilles at the 
table d’héte, where two travelling agents were dis- 
puting about the question of the day, whether 
Rossint or MEYERBEER were the greater mas- 
ter. No sooner had one ascribed the highest ex- 
cellence to the Italian, than the other made reply, 
but not with dry words; he merely trilled some 
particularly beautiful melodies out of Robert le 
Diable. To this the former knew of no more 
striking repartee, than zealously to hum in return 
some snatches out of the Barbiere de Seviglia, and. 

* For the preceding numbers see Vol. XIII., Nos. 14 to 21 
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so they both kept it up through the whole dinner 
time ; instead of a vociferous exchange of forms 
of speech which really say nothing, they gave us 
the most precious table music, and in the end I 
was forced to confess, that one had better not 
dispute at all about music, or do it only in this re- 
alistic way. 

You see, my dear friend, I shall bore you with 
no traditional phrases in regard to the opera. 
But in speaking of the French stage I cannot 
leave this last unmentioned. Nor need you 
fear from me any comparative discussion, in the 
usual fashion, of Rossini and Meyerbeer. I con- 
fine myself to liking both, and neither of the two 
do I like at the expense of the other. It I per- 
haps sympathize with the former even more than 
with the latter, it is only a private feeling, by no 
means the recognition of a greater worth. Per- 
haps it is only vices, which chime together by 
affinity with many corresponding vices in myself. 
By nature I incline to a certain Dolce far niente, 
and I love to lie down upon flowery banks, and 
watch the tranquil movements of the clouds and 
rejoice to see them brighten in the sun; but 
chance would have it, that I was often awakened 
out of this quiet reverie by hard punches in the 
ribs from fate ; I was compelled to take part in 
the pains and struggles of the time; and then 
my sympathy was manly, and bade defiance to 
the bravest. 

But I know not how I should express myself, 
my feelings still kept always a certain remoteness 
from the feelings of others; I knew how they 
felt, but I felt very differently from them ; and if 
I spurred on my battle horse ever so fiercely and 
thrust my sword ever so mercilessly into my foes, 
still neither the fever nor the zest, nor the anxi- 
ety of the fight possessed me; if often I felt 
strangely ill at home in the quiet of my own con- 
sciousness, I remarked that my thoughts lingered 
elsewhere, while I was striking round me in the 
thickest press of party warfare, and I seemed 
to myself many a time like Ogier, the Dane, who 
fought against the Saracens while wandering in 
adream. Such a man must find more that is to 
his humor in Rossini than in Meyerbeer, and yet 
at certain times he will be, if not completely 
given over to the music of the latter, yet certainly 
enthusiastic in his admiration of it. For on the 
waves of the Rossini music rock, in the most 
comfortable manner, the individual joys and 
griefs of man; love and hatred, tenderness and 
longing, jealousy and spleen, all is here the isolated 
feeling of an individual. Ilence a characteristic 
quality of Rossini’s music is the predominance of 
melody, which isalways the immediate expression 
of an isolated emotion. 

With Meyerbeer, on the contrary, we find the 
predominance of harmony ; in the stream of the 
harmonic masses the melodies are lost, are even 
drowned, just as the peculiar feelings of the pri- 
vate person are merged in the collective feeling 
of a whole people; and into these harmonic 


streams our soul loves to plunge, when it is 
sessed with the sufferings and joys of the whole 





human race and takes sides in the great problems 


of society. Meyerbeer’s music is more social than 
individual; the grateful present, which finds its 
own inward and outward conflicts, its mind’s dis- 
traction and its battle of the will, its trial and its 
hope reflected in his music, celebrated its own 
passion and its own inspiration, while it applauds 
the great maestro. 

Rossini’s music was more suited for the time of 
the restoration, when, after great struggles and 
disillusions, men became blasés and their sense of 
their great collective interests necessarily shrunk 
into the background, while the feeling of the me 
could again enter upon its lawful rights. Rossini 
never would have gained his great popularity du- 
during the Revolution and the Empire. Robes- 
pierre would have accused him perhaps of anti- 
patriotic, moderatist melodies, and Napoleon cer- 
tainly would not have made him maitre-de-chap- 
pelle to the grand army, where he wanted a 
collective enthusiasm. . . . Poor Swan of Pesaro! 
the Gallic cock and the imperial eagle would 
perhaps have torn thee asunder ; fitter for thee 
than the battle fields of civic virtue and of glory 
was a quiet lake, on whose shores the tame lilies 
nodded to thee peacefully, and where thou 
could’st row gently up and down, beauty and 
loveliness in every motion! The restoration was 
Rossini’s time of triumph, and verily the stars of 
heaven, that then held holiday and troubled 
themselves no more about the fate of peoples, 
listened with rapture to his strains. Meanwhile 
the July revolution has raised a grand commotion 
in heaven and on earth; stars and men, angels 
and kings, nay the good God himself, have been 
torn from their state of peace, have again much 
business on hand, have got a new era to organize, 
have neither leisure nor tranquility of soul to 
find pleasure in the melodies of private feeling : 
and only when the great choruses of Robert le 
Diable, or of the Huguenots murmur harmoni- 
ously, shout harmoniously, sob harmoniously, do 
their hearts listen, and sob, and shout, and mur- 
mur in inspired unison. 

This is perhaps the real ground of that unheard 
of and colossal success, which the two great operas 
of Meyerbeer enjoy throughout the world. He 
is the man of his age ; and the age, which always 
knows how to choose its men, has lifted him tu- 
multuously upon its shield, and proclaims his do- 
minion and holds triumphal entrée and procession 
with him. It is indeed no comfortable position, 
to be borne in triumph in this way: by any mis- 
hap, or the awkwardness of asingle shield-bearer, 
one may get pretty well rocked and shaken, if 
not seriously hurt; the flowery crowns, which fly 
at one’s head, may sometimes annoy him more 
than they refresh him, if indeed they do not soil 
him when they come from dirty hands; and the 
exceeding weight of laurels may surely squeeze 
much sweat and groaning out of him. . . . Ros- 
sini, when he meets such a procession, smiles at it 
all ironically with his fine Italian lips, and then 


complains of his bad stomach, which grows daily 
worse, till he can actually eat nothing more. 









































That is hard, for Rossini was always one ot the 
greatest gourmands. Meyerbeer is just the oppo- 
site ; as in his outward appearance, so in his en- 
joyments he is moderation itself. Only when he 
has invited friends, does one find him having a 
good table. One day when I wanted to take 
potluck with him, I found him over a pitiful dish 
of stock-fish, which made out his whole dinner ; 
naturally enough, I declared I had already dined. 

Many have maintained that he is niggardly. 
This is not the case. He is only niggardly in | 
outlays which concern his person. 
is bountifulness itself, and unfortunate country- 
men of his especially have enjoyed it even to 
abuse. Beneficence is a family virtue of the 
Meyerbeers, particularly of the mother, upon 
whom I inflict all who need aid, and never in 
But this lady also is the happiest mother 


Everywhere the splendor of her 


For others he 





vain. 
in the world. 
son is ringing round her; wherever she goes or 
stays, some snatches of his music flutter about 
her ears; on every side his glory flashes on her ; 
and in the opera, where a whole public expresses 
its enthusiasm for Giacomo in the most uproarious 
applause, her maternal heart thrills with rap- 
tures of which we can have no conception. I 
know of but one mother in all history, to be com- 
pared to her, and that is the mother of Saint 
Boromeus, who in her own lifetime saw her son 
canonized, and in the church, amid thousands of 
believers, could kneel before him and pray to 


him. 
(To be continued.) 
On the Recognition of Music among the 
Arts. 


A Paper read at a meeting of the Society of Arts, London, 
May 138, 1859. 
BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 


If this evening ground be entered on which is 
new to the Society of Arts at its mectings, the 
explanation of such venture lies in the insertion 
of Music among subjects of examination taken 
charge of by the Society, and in the conviction 
that, within the last five-and-twenty years, the 
development and cultivation of Music in England 
have assumed proportions which render turther 
neglect of the art impossible, without an indiffer- 
ence amounting apparently to injustice. 

Were this exclusively a musical audience, it 
would be lost time to bestow an instant on such 
obvious tacts,—as the connéxion and sympathy 
of Music with the arts and sciences —accompanied 
as they are, with certain phenomena, which are 
more easy to be noted than explained. Connex- 
ion and sympathy have not implied that contem- 
yoraneous perfection in Music, Poetry, and Paint- 
ing, which the writings of the poets may have led 
us to expect. When the tragedy, the sculpture, 
the architecture of the Greeks was in the prime 
of their glorious refinement and completeness,— 
that which the Greeks enjoyed as music, seems, 
so far as we can apprehend it, to have been little 
short of barbarous in its rndeness and cacophony. 
Now with regard to what is true and great in art, 
tastes do not change, though forms of society and 
opinion do. Pindar, and Euripides, and Phidias, 
have not been cast down from their thrones by 
any rumor of fashion, still less by any successors | 
who have out-done them. If there were any mu- 
sicians who rose to the same height as these great 
men, the world does not, and now never will know 
it. To illustrate again. While Horace’s odes are 
immortal (so long at least as tuneful laneuage and 
lyrical flow shall last), no one has even an idea of 
the tune of Nero's fiddle : vet the refined poeti- 
cal days of Rome were thought also to be days of 
musical refinement. Were we further to exam- 





ine how in the grand period of Italian painting 
Music was still young,—immature in some of her 
features of the greatest and most distinctive 
beauty—our list of illustrative facts would never | 
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come to anend. But one incidental conclusion 
is to be drawn from matters well known to many 
of those present, and regarding which the less 
technically-instructed must accept assurance in 
place of detail,—which is, that within itself Music, 
as an art, has conditions, caprices, and incom- 
pletenesses, which claim in some measure a sepa- 
rate and peculiar legislation for it. Milton, to 
resume our illustrations, was a practical musician. 
Though a Nonconformist, he immortalized in his 
“Penseroso” the pealing organ on which he 
loved to play. Yet, in Milton’s day, the instru- 
ment was a rude, limited, machine; and organ 
music, as we understand the word now, had no 
existence. On the other hand, the unaccom- 
panied vocal music of the Romish church service, 
and the secular madrigal which spread itself from 
Italy over Flanders, France, and England, had 
in Milton’s day, passed its meridian of perfection. 
Palestrina was dead, almost before the author of 
“Comus” was born. 


The list of such peculiarities, which make the 
history of Music complex and interesting, could 
be lengthened ad lilitum, but even those which 
concern our subject—the ebb and flow of the 
art’s popularity—are intractable by reason of 
their number. One, however, must not be over- 
looked: the influences which, with changes of 
opinion and manners, bear on Music,—an art 
and science yet still incomplete without personal 
exhibition,—have never been sufficiently weighed. 
The history of the estimation enjoyed by music 
in this country, and its real amount of gain and 
progress during the last century, is eminently in- 
structive. The Puritans had brought part-sing- 
ing, sacred and profane, into disrepute. They 
had broken the organs in churches as so many 
engines of priestly insinuation. Again, the per- 
sons who ruled the world of fashion, made the be- 
ginnings of Italian Opera in this conntry ridicu- 
lous by their exaggerated enthusiasm. There 
was as yet comparatively little chamber instru- 
mental music in existence anywhere for the home 
pleasure of thoughtful persons ;—and what exis- 
ted was almost beyond the reach of those who 
were not opulent, being, for the most part, in 
manuscript. Politics too had to do with the mat- 
ter. Our reigning royal family was not so firmly 
seated on the throne, but that to quarrel with all 


their pleasures was a charming game of skirmish | CDGho . s 
| facile, for ever floundering through a sea of money 


and annoyance. The regnant German princes 





brought with them a German musician, and what | 


Englishman would then allow Handel to rule 
England’s destinies? Thus, betwixt religious 


scruple,—the sarcasm of the wit, who preferred | 


the sound of his own talk to the singing of St. 
Cecilia, and political rancor—the art of Music 
which, moreover, was just then passing through 
important transitions of its own, fell into popular 
contempt and desuetude. Is was too much rated 


as a pretty toy, good only for the use of the fool- | ) i musi 
| now living could be named who are formidable 


ish and the effeminate. Englishmen of the mid- 
dle classes were forbidden to have anything to do 
with the syren. 
pleased while the twelve hours of the clock went 
round, without losing credit for manliness and 


good citizenship: but woe betide their reputation | 
if they sang aught save table songs, still more if | 


they studied any instrument! .Yet, it is ne dumb 
proof of the vitality and charm which belong to 
this beautiful art, that while it was virtually for- 
bidden to the many, it was creating among the 
tew those imperishable works which do not always 
abound in times of universal appreciation. It 
was during this very last century that Purcell, by 
composing to Dryden’s dramas, brought England 
nearer to having an opera of her own, than she 


has ever since been. It was then, too, that Han- 


They might drink as they | 
| exercise the graver employments of the art, in 


such enlightened men as Gray and Mason helped 
the singer by giving him poetry to smg. Nay, 
later in the century, after Handel, Gay, and Con- 
greve were gone, and when that sort of dead re- 
spectability seemed to settle on the amusements 
ot England, which is the least favorable to poeti- 
cal creation, we shall find among the figures of in- 
tellectual London society, one Dr. Burney, infe- 
rior as an organist, and not very profound as a 
writer—ftrom Lynn, in Norfolk,—listened to and 
accepted as an equal by Johnson ; and another, 
Sir ~ Hawkins, his rival historian, who had 
time to produce an elaborate treatise on the art, 
after having sat on a magistrate’s bench all day. 
These familiar instances are recalled merely in 
proof that Music, in being lately so largely culti- 
vated, has not been so much discovered as reinsta- 
ted in her old place among men of English science 
and art—a place never wholly lost. But indeed 
the links which bind her to both worlds are in- 
dissoluble. To tell of the love which musicians 
have always had for painting, and painters tor 
music; to remind you of Gainsborough bartering 
one of his best landscapes for Abel’s Viol-di-gamba ; 
of Handel haunting picture auctions as his 
pastime, and myriad instances of the kind, would 
be so much leisure wasted in mere anecdote. 
But it may be submitted that some of the claims 
of Music on the good construction of men of sci- 
ence are too much forgotten. All its deep and 
mysterious connection with the science of acous- 
tics is not here to be touched, because this would 
lead us to the question of materials, not of re- 
sults. Optics and chemistry have both to do with 
painting; inasmuch as harmonies of light and 
shade, and qualities of pigments are involved in 
every line drawn, in every tint tried; but one 
who spoke on pictures in a mixed assembly, might 
be forgiven for not touching on subjects so deli- 
cate and inexhaustible. But the amount of cal- 
culation involved in every musical result has been 
undervalued. Creation in music is not to be ac- 
complished without study of periodicity, number, 
and accumulation by rule, such as must be car- 
ried out in higher forms by calculators and 
mathematicians. The frequency of a taste for 
calculation requiring close intellectual exercise 
among great musicians is worth noticing. Even 
Mozart, that lively South German, spoiled by a 
childhood of prodigious exhibition,—dissipated, 


troubles,—found frequent amusement in working 
out difficult sums in arithmetic. Herschell’s as- 
tronomical discoveries did not begin till after he 
had made a reputation as an organ player. The 
champion of chess, in the last century, whose 
book was a text-book of that tremendous game, 


| and who, after he became blind, could play three 
| games at once—was Philidor, one of the most 


del deliberately sat himself down in this land, and | 


associated his genius with such men of letters and 
renown as Gay and Congreve, besides illustrating 
our mighty eliler poets; besides perfecting sacred 
music to a point since totally unapproached. — It 
was at the period when Swift was sneering his 
worst against the fiddlers and all their fine stuff, 
that Addison was arranging the legend of “ Fair 
Nosamond ” for music. It was at the very time 
when ladies of quality were deservedly lam- 
pooned by Hogarth’s pencil for adoring Farinelli, 
or “fainting at the departure of Senesino,” that 


sega composers for the comic opera at Paris. 
Not a few of the most accomplished musicians 


chess-players. 
Then there can be no musician competent to 


whom the powers of perception have not been 
scientifically cultivated to a very high pitch. 
Consider a page of score, which a pianoforte 
player may be called on to represent by his 
fingers on the pianoforte at sight. This page of 
score contains a phrase of music not so long as an 
Alexandrine line of verse ; but to make up this 
one line of music there are twenty incomplete 
lines written one underneath the other, and these 
written with half-a-dozen variations of alphabet, 


| with half-a-dozen divers readings of A’s and B's. 


A skilled musician should be able to decipher 


| and combine these at a glance; to select the 


points of importance, to compromise with the fil- 
lings-up, and to give his listeners an_ instant 
sketch of what ison the page. The conductor ot 


| an orchestra has to reproduce this feat with modi- 


fications every night that he conducts. Te has 
not merely to indicate his intentions to the play- 
ers on the twenty instruments that fill the page, 
but also to do this in subservience (supposing the 
case an opera) to many principal characters on 
the stage, who must be watched and waited on,— 
often with the addition of a chorus moving hither 
and thither, grouped or scattered. To bring 
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such an attempt to a good issue, under circum- 
stances where failure and interruption may occur 
at any moment, requires certain faculties and 
certain talents, such as entirely remove those who 
can master the feat from beyond the pale of neg- 
lect, as so many frivolous toy-makers. 

Now, if such be the place that Music has al- 
ways held in England,—if it be essentially linked 
to other aris and sciences, yet, singularly liable to 
conditions of its own from social changes ;—if 
such be its requirements, is it fair that the recog- 
nition of Music in England should be merely one 
of barren sufferance, or else of individual enthu- 
siasm? Let us see how the practice of it has re- 
turned, grown, rooted itself amongst, and held 
fast the English people, since this century came 
in. Yet to indicate this within the compass of a 
quarter of an hour, is something like the attempt 
at producing a panorama ina pill-box,. 

The discouragement given to every imagina- 
tive and graceful art in England by Puritanism, 
has been mentioned. But Puritanism, or Protest, 
or Dissent, or Asceticism, have, and always will 
have, among themselves, shades and differences. 
So soon as ever the Dissenters began to get rich, 
they began to want outlet for imagination, luxury, 
amusement—to differ among themselves in de- 
fence of their own eyes, ears, and preferences in 
taste. Shortly after this century began, began 
also the movement among the Wesleyan Metho- 
dists, which led to something like a schism among 
them on the question, whether organs should not, 
or should be in their chapels. Earlier, among 
the manufacturing families of our provincial 
towns, totally beyond the sphere of fashionable 
influence, might also have been discerned steps 
taken in the direction of artistic enjoyment; 
showing that England would not be thwarted in 
its love for what is beautiful. One of the first 
persons in Europe, out of Austria, to admire and 
watch eagerly for the originalities of Beethoven, 
the great German composer, was a Leicester 
stocking-weaver, Mr. Gardiner. His efforts in 
the cause of music were anything rather than un- 
impeachable in point of taste, but their existence 
is valuable both as an evidence and a prophecy. 

Here it is essential to remind you that every 

nation has its own strongly marked predilections 
and superiorities in the art. In England, these 
direct themselves towards vocal music. Why we 
should be less adroit as instrumentalists than as 
singers, might be explained in the small amount 
of our leisure disposable for the purposes of re- 
creation and in our reluctance to accept that 
severe and patient discipline without which there 
is no training of the fingers. Our nationality, 
however, found a singular amount of nourishment 
and response in the residence among us of a man 
like Handel, who accepted England as his home ; 
who enjoyed the humor of its people; who had 
entered more or less into the genius of its great 
authors ; and who had been sustained in his fight 
with fortune by that direct royal patronage 
which, in art as in authorship, was, in Handel's 
day, the condition on which art and authorship 
worked everywhere. But Tlandel’s greatness 
was in nothing greater than in the fact that, after 
he fell somewhat out of fashion among the court 
public, he got hold of the great English people. 
pen ago, among the wolds of Yorkshire and the 
small unsightly towns of Lancashire, Handel had 
a public and executants. While he was next to 
unknown in Germany, totally so in Italy, and in 
France a myth, there was hardly a country 
chapel with its small organ in the districts allu- 
ded to that did not give its ‘“ Messiah,” its “ Sam- 
son,” its “Saul,” its “Judas,” its “ Acis and 
Galatea.” Owing to this perpetual repetition and 
tradition kept alive among people happily en- 
dowed by nature, the Lancashire Chorus Singers 
became of consequence in London, and were 
called up to sing at London’s most aristocratic 
concerts, even when London was, by coach, some 
thirty hours distant from Lancashire. 

Contemporaneously with their singing, many 
foreign instrumentalists settled in England dur- 
ing the insecurities of a troubled time. Out of 
this cluster of foreign artists, joined by some of 
our own, in a soil as ready to receive them as it 
had been to receive Handel, Haydn, Mozart, 








grew the Philharmonic Society of London, a cor- 


poration in advance of its time; the body (you 
may be reminded) to whom Beethoven, when he 
conceived himself dying in Austria of penury, ap- 
pealed for English friendly support, which was 
instinctively granted him. 

By this union of an instrumental society in 
London with this honest provincial amateurship, 
was mainly kept alive the provincial Musie Meet- 
ing in England (in mentioning which no histo- 
rian can pass over the commanding position 
taken by the Birmingham Festival), and the 
local concert, at which the new player or new 
singer, the Paganini or Catalani of the minute 
appeared. This state of things lasted till the 
year 1830, or thereabouts; till the time when 
railroads began to make their influence felt in 
this country, and when our increasing intercourse 
with the continent had somewhat slackened the 
rigor with which the Englishman who adopted 
music as a pursuit was regarded. In the year 
1834, the spell to which we have never ceased to 
respond, was tried again. In that year was held 
the Handel Festival in Westminster Abbey ; but 
even then, such a gathering could not be accom- 
plished, without every corner of England yield- 
Ing its quota of professional singers. A London 
amateur or two, however, aggrieved that their 
services were declined in the chorus, started the 
idea of doing something musical in opposition, 
and got up their own festival in Exeter Hall later 
in the same year. There a small body of sing- 
ers, mainly consisting of the tradesmen in the 
neighborhood, had already assembled for practice, 
and out of these festivals and the movement, the 
Sacred Harmonic Society took its form; which 
form has of late years perfected itself, till the So- 
ciety has become the leading body of its kind in 
Europe. 
riety and scale of its grand performances of works 
of serious music, the number and quality of its 
audiences, form a feature in the story of musical 
execution without parallel in any other capital. 
And it may be predicated that the coming Han- 
del Commemoration at Sydenham organized by 
it, and the nucleus of which consists of some fit- 
teen hundred trained and selected resident ama- 
teurs of London, will surpass in majesty any 
former celebration of the kind. 


The next start in date of time and of impor- 
tance was that made some twenty years ago, by 
the adaptation of a foreign method of training 
singers in large masses, giving them, at the same 
time, a rudimental musical education. The in- 
stantaneous passion with which this was adopted 
by persons of all classes, ages, and professions, 
though it touched the whimsical, and was certain 
to be followed by a reaction, was a sign how 
eager was the welcome for such an enlargement 
of our social pleasures—and with this object, the 
teaching of vocal part music in classes was adroit- 
ly seized hold of by Government, then anxious to 
popularize a scheme of National Education. It 
Is not our purpose to examine whether all that 
was done was wisely done ; to recall attacks, con- 
troversies, rivalries, to detail how immoderate ex- 
pectation was followed by a temporary collapse 
of interest as little warrantable. Neither must it 
be forgotten that other amiable and indefatigable 
persons had opened the question of class teach- 
ing in vocal music before Mr. Hullah brought his 
method forward. But these attempts had exci- 
ted only local notice, and it is impossible to over- 
look the fact, that the recognition of music, as en- 
tering into the scheme of every Englishman’s 
education,—that its readmission into our high 
schools and colleges, and its immense growth 
among our working classes, whether they are 
clustered at some new railway town, as at Crewe, 
or Wolverton, or Swindon, or are congregated in 
the employ of the aristocrats of manufacture, that 
the invention of cheap publication for Music, even 
now in its infancy—date from the proceedings of 
Mr. Hullah, and the sudden patronage which at 
the outset attended them. 

To number, now, the societies, great and small, 
the myriads who read at sight what their prede- 
cessors only painfully acquired by heart,—the 
musical resources of London, which, in 1830, de- 
pended on “the Lancashire Chorus Singers,”— 


During six months of the year the va- | 
| ence. 
| was a diadem round her brow, it was also a pledge 





would not be easy. The singers who could be 
convened in London, and combined from every 
class of society, are to be counted by thousands; 
and, considering our great distances, our discre- 
pancy of hours, the engrossing nature of our oe- 
cupations, the amount of good work, good will, 
and good result to be got from them, to use a 
worn phrase, amounts to a great fact. 

Nor is it in London only that this animation 
has made itself felt. It is superfluous to desig- 
nate such buildings as the Halls of Birmingham, 
Liverpool, Bradford, Leeds, Manchester, in each 
of which has been built its organ of a seale form- 
erly totally unknown in England; in each of 
which is assembled a powerful chorus; each of 
which can be, and is, filled to overflowing when 
good music is performed. Even trom a remote 
town, comparatively so little opulent as Aber- 
deen, come tidings of a new hall, a new organ, 
and five hundred chorus singers, to be tried and 
sifted, and selected from, with a view to its in- 
auguration in the autumn of this year. 

(Conclusion next week.) 





First Appearance of Adelaide Kemble in 
England. 


From Mrs. Jameson's ‘‘ Studies and Stories.” 


Her first appearance on a London stage was atten- 
ded by cireumstances which lent it an extraordinary 
interest in the eyes of the public, and gave it some 
peculiar advantages and disadvantages as regarded 
herself. As the youngest daughter of that ‘ Olym- 
pian dynasty’ which had held and_ transmitted, 
through several generations, the sceptre of supremacy 
in her art, and which the whole English nation re- 
garded with a just pride and reverence, she scemed 
to have a prescriptive right, not only to the indul- 
gence, but to the homage and affections of her audi- 
On the other hand, if the high name she bore 


of powers and talents not easily redeemed. It raised 
expectations not easily satisfied. Where there was 
genius, it was a grace the more ;—“‘ where virtue 
was, it was more virtuous ’’; it could impart an ad- 
ded splendor to the triumph of excellence ; but on 
mediocrity and defeat it had stuck a fatal and lasting 
stigma. To any other in the same position, failure 
would have been a misfortune; to her it must have 
been disgrace. These were the advantages and disad- 
vantages, which in the very outset, pressed 
upon her mind. How strongly, how acutely they 
were felt—with what a mingled throb of pride and 
apprehension she prepared to meet the ordeal—those 
ran tell who were near her in that hour of trial, and 
of triumph. 

Then the Opera selected for her first appearance, 
the “ Norma” of Bellini, in some respects an excel- 
lent choice—had also its difficulties and disadvanta- 
ges. She had sung it at Venice ; it was associated 
with her first suecess ; it was well calculated for her 
person and features, which had the historical and po- 
etical cast of the Kemble family ; modified however 
by strong likeness to her mother. The music suited 
the natural and acquired qualities of her voice, and 
the character and situations were calculated to ex- 
hibit to advantage her style of acting—majestic, 
earnest, passionate. On the other hand, both the 
music and the character were so familiar, that the ef- 
fect of novelty in either was wanting. 

Pasta, the original Norma, had left behind her un- 
dying recollections ; and Grisi, the successor of Pasta 
on the stage of the Italian opera, was then trium- 
phant in her beauty, and at the height of her matured 
powers as singer and actress. The translation, 
though well executed on the whole, offered great 
difficulties to one who had been accustomed to sing 
the music to the words for which it was composed, 
and who was now obliged to adapt the organs of her 
voice to a different enunciation of syllables and 
sounds. The cultivated taste, the exquisitely nice 
ear, revolted against the blending of awkwardly in- 
verted words with notes for which they had no 
affinity. Milton speaks of “ Music married to im- 
mortal veise ;”” this, to continue the metaphor, was a 
forced and unequal marriage, and threatened discord. 
The difficulty was, however, met and overcome, as it 
had been vanquished before by Malibran and others, 
but never so completely, so successfully, as by Ade- 
laide Kemble. There were passages in the recitative 
in which her distinct and perfect articulation was felt 
through the music, and told most beautifully. 

But to return to her first appearance, and the first 
impression it produced. Her entrance on the stage 
was a moment of intense interest. The audience 
gave her that enthusiastic welcome which, under the 
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circumstances, was not merely a thing of course, but 
expressive of the cordial good will and respect due to 
a Kemble. Then for a time all expression of feeling 
was hushed by expectation, perhaps by anxious 
doubt; the first effect was produced by the sustained 
note at the conclusion of the first recitative, on the 
word sever (in Italian, ‘il sacro vischio mieto’’) ; 
the wondering, delighted, breathless suspense in 
which it held her auditors, was succeeded by a short 
pause of absolute astonishment, and then by a gene- 
ral and deafening shout of applause. Still the more 
refined and enlightened portion of her audience 
withheld their judgment; they felt that this wonder- 
ful passage was, after all, a mere tour de force. They 
waited tor higher proofs of higher powers. The exe- 
cution of her first cavatina, the ‘“ Casta Diva,” par- 
ticularly of the cabaletta “ O bello a me ritorn!” 
showed to advantage the capabilities of her voice. 
As the opera proceeded more delicate touches of pas- 
sion and feeling, especially in the first duet with 
Adalgisa, the fine opening of the trio, “ O di qual sei 
tu vittima;” and the last scene of the first act, 
“ Vanne, sil mi lascio, indegno!” displayed her power 
of tragic declamation, combined with musical science. 
Her impassioned and pathetic acting all through the 
last scenes showed how completely she had entered 
into her part as a whole; and the curtain fell amid 
the most enthusiastic demonstrations of applause and 
delight. 





Native Oratorios. — The following description 
of a performance which recently took place in New 
Orleans, aptly characterizes a class of boasted 
American compositions, which enjoy the sunshine of 
popular favor very largely, both in town and coun- 
try, and whose authors make a vast amount of hay 
while the sun shines. We copy from the Picayune 
of May 28. 


On Friday evening, for the benefit of the Ladies’ 
Bible Society of this city, one of our church choirs, 
assisted by a number of volunteer amateurs, of both 
sexes, performed Mr. Bradbury’s ‘“ Oratorio,” called 
‘Esther, the Beautiful Queen,’ at Odd Fellows’ Hall. 
There were about fifty vocal performers, and the ac- 
companiments, (such as they were,) were given by a 
melodeon, a piano forte and a stringed quartet. The 
performance was a highly creditable one, the chorus 





singing in accurate time and with nice regard to | 


light and shade ; while the gentlemen and ladies to 


whom the solos and concerted morceanx were en- | 


trusted, with but a single exception, rendered their 
parts in a highly artistic manner. The parts of 
“ Esther, Vashti, Haman, Mordecai, and the Maid of 
Honor, with the remarkable contralto voice, were 
most creditably sustained, 

As to the work itself, it did not strike us as an 
“oratorio”? at all—to begin with. The great char- 
acterizing feature of that class of composition, reci- 
tative, was entirely wanting ; and the choruses were 
mostly of a light, operatic style of work, possessing 
but little of the sacred character of oratorio. There 
is some ingenuity in the manner in which the com- 
poser has worked up the familiar air, “ Old Hundred,” 
as a chorale, accompanied by chorus, but this was 
only a ‘‘ bit,” and before the idea could be fairly im- 
pressed it was over. This, we may remark, is the 
besetting fault of the work. Nothing is elaborated ; 
nothing worked out. We have intimations, but no 
results. The whole piece is an olla podrida of light 
music, in which the jig is the most conspicuous, 
Familiar snatches of popular ballads (Ethiopian 
especially ) strike the ear as the performance proceeds, 
and remind one ef the man whom Shakespeare des- 
cribes as having “ been at a feast of languages, and 
stolen all the scraps.”’ 

But, as we have intimated already, the perform- 
ance was worthy of a better subject, and suggested to 
us, as we listened, the question why cannot this body 
of performers be made, here and now, the nucleus of 
a good sacred-music society, for the performance of 
the standard works of Handel, Haydn and Mendels- 
sohn? Suppose they undertake at once, for exam- 
ple, the “ Seasons,” of Haydn—an admirable initial 
work, and one to which, with practice, this very as- 
sociation could in a short time do ample justice. © 

We mean to return to this topic again. We have 
a good Opera, a good Classic Music Society, and 
why should we not have good Oratorio ? : 








Organ Miseries. 


(From the Independent.) 

Since we have written the articles on the organ we 
have received not a few communications on the sub- 
ject, and have heard of several amusing incidents 
arising from their effect. Perhaps, by-and-by, we 
shall give extracts from them; but we subjoin one 
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to-day, which indicates such an extreme distress that 
we feel called upon to give it ventilation. 
Burrato, May, 1859. 


Dear Sir: T am afflicted with a kind of organist that I 
wish you could kill or cure. I gave him all my pile of genu- 
ine organ-music a while ago, in the hope that I should occa- 
tionally hear some of it. Butno! Perhaps one end or the 
other of a piece may come, six bars out of something that 
sounds organ-like ; but the next measure it is Ned Peters, 
and nothing but Ned Peters to the end. Now Ned is very 
clever, and really knows something about music — and, con- 
sidering all things, does virtuously. Is no wise to be confound- 
ed with or taken for Old Ned! He is young and honest. For 
all that he will play Ned with our organ, and Ned Peters too. 

Why, to hear some of his interludes, you would think the 
whole chromatic scale was lit on by a flock of appoggiaturas, 
all fluttering their wings and just ready to fly off again. All 
sorts of similitudes occur to me just while he is playing, but 
are rather evanescent. One thing is particularly disagreeable : 
it is the way he has of jumping up to sit down on the tonic. I 
never knew him in my life walk right up to the tonic, as toa 
chair, and sit down ; but he runs up, his toes being of india 
rubber, and kind of dancing two or three times on every step, 
gets to the landing-place, turns round, pulls up his coat-tails, 
gets his bottom ready, and, instead of gracefully coming sub- 
sidingly on the cushion, jumps up 4 foot at least, and comes 
down c’swallop! And it’s pretty much so when he goes down 
stairs. 

My gracious, what trillings! What runs! What flashes of 
chain-lightning! What chromatic runs! He isn’t at all like 
Lake, who had studied out the shortest road through the 
greatest number of burglarious entrances into neighboring 
keys back to the key ofthe tune, and whose interludes remind- 
ed me of a cavalry review. where the horses all ran away, 
reared, kicked, snorted. got whipped, spurred, and suddenly 
whe: led around and stood still, trembling, and just ready to 
do so again as soon as the next verse was past. 

Ifa hundred horses had suddenly neighed, kicked up their 
heels, wheeled around, and come to a dead stand-still between 
every two verses, it would have affected me very much as some 
of Lake’s interludes did. I wonder if they couldn't get up a 
dragoon stop and try it ! 

This fellow isn’t at ali of that order. He doesn’t know 
much about harmony—(I don’t mean that Lake did either ; 
though all he did know he trundled out in full uniform every 
time.) No! he is a regular swell see-saw, who gives you tonic, 
dominant, and subdominant in all imaginable monotonous 
successions, and tries to make it seem varied by making the 
flocks of beach-bird chattering appoggiaturas, shakes, trills, 
and what not, larger or smaller, making them fly higher or 
lower in masses or single file (way up above the tree, or in the 
tree, or in the tall grass—or even keeps a brood of black 
Shanghai appoggiaturas and other slow-paced fowl to sprawl 
and trill down cellar. 

Now 1 say Ned Peters is a clever fellow; and but for this 
pernicious habit of playing Ned—and nothing else—might 
Edify us. (Don’t, for gracious sake, put either of these names 
into youz Star Papers, for it’s his real name, and he reads you, 
and would feel hurt.) 

Ionly thought perhaps it might help you to an illustration 
or two. You know we anciently held communings touching 
certain forms of musical development, and their possible em- 





bodiment in description. 

Well, Ned is always on the wing. To hear him the first 
time you'd say—why, really now, that was pretty neat. For 
a self-taught artist that was really well done. But out come 
more blackbirds every time. By-and-by you hear some of the 
fowl down cellar—buzzards, Spanish hens, chittagongs. dork- 
ings, and what not. At last you become convinced that that 
fellow’s fingers are all there is of him. Now only persuade 
him to play some true, deep, solemn organ-music, written for 
the organ, and play it conscientiously, just as it is written—and 
accept my deepest thanks. 

I am yours in the faith of Oreante Stn. 


In reply to this we have nothing to say. Let 
every guilty man that reads this letter imagine that 
it comes from Ars parish, and that it describes him. 
In this way how many hundred men may be hit with 
one arrow drawn at a venture ! * 


A Musical Critique. 

The following capital burlesque criticism is from 
the Knickerbocker Magazine. It purports to be an 
extract from a “ Far West” newspaper, discoursing 
of a hand organ player who with his wife and child 
was tramping in the wilds of Arkansas : 


Our patrons in the interior will envy the inhabit- 
ants of Spoughville, when they learn that we are being 
favored with a visit from that highly talented foreign- 
er, Professor Grindini, and his beautiful and accom- 
plished wife and daughter. These eminent persons, 
who have been reduced by the political troubles in 
their unfortunate country to earn a livelihood by the 
exercise of an art which, in their prosperity, they 
acquired simply as an accomplishment befitting their 
station, arrived here on Wednesday, with their in- 
struments, and put up at Bubblidge’s Hotel, where, it 
is needless to say, they were at once made comforta- 
ble by that enterprising citizen and good man. 

The Grindini family made their first appearance 
before the Spoughville public on Thursday evening, 
and we must say that, although we went to the tem- 
porary theatre (which had been hastily fitted up in 
the dining room of the hotel,) prepared to criticize 
the performance with severity, we found no point 
open to censure, either in the mechanical efforts of 
Signor Grindini, or in the singing (if we may call the 
warbling of that gifted woman by so commonplace a 
name,) of Signora Grindini. The Signor is said to 
be unequalled in the world in delicacy of touch on 
the handle : and as for the tamborine playing of the 





child it was perfection. 





The performance opened with the air of “ Annie 
Laurie” on the organ by Professor Grindini — an air 
which lost none of its freshness from having been 
begun on this occasion in the middle of the thema: at 
the point, in fact, where the professor had left off at 
his last grinding. The upper notes were exquisite, 
and in the fugue passages, where the air melts slowly 
and in softened cadences into nothing at all, the pro- 
fessor was inimitable. 

“ Annie Laurie” was followed by an air from 
Norma, sung by Signora Grindini to the aecompani- 
ment of her husband on the organ. This beautiful 
cantata, which was loudly applauded, would have 
been more highly appreciated, had the audience only 
been acquainted with the soft and beautiful language 
of the song. Possessing as we do this enviable 
knowledge, we revelled in blissful delight while the 
artists were performing this magnificent inspiration 
of the great Beethoven. But why dwell on the de- 
light afforded by that great piece of music? Why 
tell of the inexpressible thrill which seized the hearts, 
when the bell-like baritone voice of the Signora war- 
bled the poetic Italian words, “ Civis Romanus sum!” 
meaning, “I love thee more than tongue can tell; ” 
or when, in a soul-inspiring adagio, her voice flew 
over a hundred notes a second, as she sung “ O tem- 
pora! O mores!” — which may be translated to ex- 
press, ‘‘ Must I die so young and unavenged ?” 

This gem was followed by a German polka, written 
by the celebrated Herr Kartoffel, and performed on 
the organ by Signor Grindini; and a most magnifi- 
cent performance it was. 

After this, the child, Signorita Annita Paulita, per- 
formed a solo on the tamborine, which we do not 
hesitate to pronounce the greatest thing we ever 
heard ; and, as our friends know, we have travelled 
some. Certainly we never could have believed that 
so young a child (she is only eight years of age) 
could so brilliantly have produced those short, thump- 
ing, or, as they are technically termed, sosteneuto pas- 
sages, in so delicate a style as that which greeted us 
on Thursday night from that little child’s tamborine. 

Following this, we had O’Conner’s adaptation of 
“St. Patrick’s Day in the Morning,” arranged as a 
duet, and performed by the professor on the organ 
and the young Signorita on the tamborine. This 
piece being encored, the artists were good enough to 
repeat it as a trio —the Signora obligingly taking a 
part with the bones. It was a privilege to listen. 

The Signora then sang, to the obligato of the pro- 
fessor, a Saxon translation of a familiar English bal- 
lad. The Saxon, as it is well known, closely resem- 
bles our English tongue, which, indeed, is derived 
from the former, so that the audience had no difticul- 
ty in understanding the words. In Saxon the song 
commences : — 

“ Nelly Ply shoot hix ishe 
Ven he go to shlip.” 
The soft passages of this plaintive ditty were given 
with a degree of what the Italians cali animato conbrio 
which we have never known surpassed. 

We then had a solo on the organ, “ Uncle Ned,” 
arranged in funeral style, in which, indeed, seeing the 
solemn character of the words, the song should al- 
ways be presented. 

And following this, came a grand trio from Mo- 
zart’s admired opera of the Purifani alla prima Croe- 
ciata. It would be impossible, if even we had space 
and type, (which, indeed, we have not, for already we 
are obliged to leave out friend Black’s horse adver- 
tisement to-day,) to give an adequate account of this 
magnificent piece, at the conclusion of which, Mrs. 
Judge Flop presented the Signora with a hoquet, an 
act of considerate kindness characteristic of the sex, 
and which was loudly applauded. 

This gifted family, who are now on their way to 
the North, have been prevailed on to give another 
performance on Saturday evening next, when by par- 
ticular request, 

(>> The same programme will be repeated. 

Admission, One Dime. There will be no reserved 
seats, except for ladies. 


————_____—_ —— saan a Ser ASN 
Music Abrowd. 
London. 

Oprra.—The Times, May 18, gives the following 
account of the debut of Bosio’s successor at Covent 
Garden, Mme. Penco. 


Last night Signor Verdi’s “ Traviata,” presented 
for the first time this season, introduced Madame 
Penco to the English public. The loss of Madame 
Bosio left Mr. Gye no alternative but to engage 
another prima donna to fill some of those parts which 
are not in the repertory of Madame Grisi. The new 
singer, Madame Lotti della Santa, has afforded gen- 
eral satisfaction, but she cannot play everything ; nor 
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has she yet acquired sufficient experience to enable 
her to occupy a foremost position in the modern ope- 
ratic drama, alone and unaided, any more than to 
assume the “ Normas,”’ “ Lucrezias,” and ‘‘ Semira- 
mides ” which constitute the domain of high lyric 
tragedy. Madame Penco, who, though hitherto un- 
known to London, has for some years been celebrated 
abroad, and who in all respects, vocal and histrionic, 
is an artist of distinguished attainments, is therefore 
likely to prove a very valuable acquisition. She will 
stand, as it were, midway between the tragedy queen 
and the melodramatic heroine, domestic or romantic 
—thus closing up a gap which might otherwise have 
been found inconvenient. 

Madame Penco’s success last night was incontesta- 
ble ; but as almost every singer who attempts the 

art of Violetta is sure to sneceed in a greater or 
ess measure, she mnst not be definitively judged by 
this one performance. Her qualifications are not 
not those of a beginner, as all familiar with her ante- 
cedents are aware. She is not an artist of to-day or 
of yesterday, but one practised in all the requirements 
of the stage, and as thoroughly at ease as though the 
“mimic scene ” was her exchusive element. At the 
same time, it is not merely habit that has accustomed 
Madame Penco to the boards ; she possesses the dra- 
matic instinct in a remarkable degree and was evi- 
dently born to be an actress. 

Thus it is not astonishing that she should present 
a vigorous and faithful embodiment of such a crea- 
tion as the “ Traviata,” the more salient characteris- 
tics of which are within the reach of the youngest 
aspirant. On the whole, indeed, we have never secn 
the character impersonated with greater force and fi- 
delity. We need ndt go over the old ground, for tlie 
twenticth time, and describe scene by scene; it is 
enough to say that every point of importance was 
seized and made the best of, and that the general 
impression left was one of invariable truth to nature. 
Of the abstract poetry and delicate sentiment with 
which the lamented Mad. Bosio invested the part, 
there were few indications. The physical conforma- 
tion of Madame Penco is, indeed, too robust for that. 
Nor was there a vestige of the buoyant girlishness 
that lent its principal charm to the Violetta of Mlle. 
Piccolomini. On the other hand, genuine passion, 
intense earnestness, and keen intelligence marked 
the entire assumption. There was good solid suffer- 
ing, and it was plain to every one that an energetic 
nature, capable of more than ordinary endurance 
was afflicted—not a fragile flower that any breeze 
could bend. Perhaps nowhere did Madame Penco 
display the art of an accomplished actress more con- 
summately than in the scene (act 1), where Violetta 
listens with manifest interest, and no less manifest 
distrust, to Alfredo’s declaration of love. Her by- 
play here was admirable ; her inward delight at hear- 
ing the confession, and at the same time the difficulty 
of believing that such happiness could possibly be in- 
tended for one in her condition, being revealed to 
equal perfection. 

As a singer Madame Penco shines much in the 
same way. For delicate traits of vocalization she is 
not conspicuons, but in vigorous outbursts she excels 
—and these, be it understood, wholly unaccompanied 
by exaggeration. Many passages of the cavatina— 
both in “ Ah fors’ e lui che l’anima,’’ and _ the caba- 
letta, “Sempre libera degg’io”’—were splendidly 
given ; and a special effect was created by a brilliant 
cadenza, terminating with a long andéwell sustained 
shake of the conclusion of the first movement. The 
introductory act, our musical readers need hardly be 
informed, ends with this display—where Violetta 
gives vent to her exultation at the new sense of being 
loved for herself, and here, too, the success of Mad- 
ame Penco was established. The duct with the 
elder Germont, in the second act, and that with Al- 
fredo in the lust, confirmed the good impression she 
had produced, exhibiting all her best qualities in the 
most favorable light. She was recalled after each 
act and applauded with enthusiasm. Certain faults 
traceable to her peculiar style of delivery, and to a 
somewhat defective management of the breath, 
which, at times, forces her either to hesitate in the 
middle of a phrase, or to break off unexpectedly be- 
fore it is satisfactorily accomplished, may be alluded 
to on another occasion, as also the condition of her 
voice—which, while naturally rich and powerful, has 
not escaped the influence of the prevalent epidemic. 

The other characters were for the most part well 
sustained. Signor de Bassino, who represented Ger- 
mont “ pere”? was to be commended unreservedly, 
wherever he had no florid passages to execute ; and 
Signor Gardoni, with the one exception of Signor 
Mario, the best Alfredo the London stage has known. 
sang the music of his part to perfection. The or- 
chestra, chorus and “mise en scéne” were beyond 
reproach. 


New Puituarmonie Concerts. — The third 





concert, on Monday night, was in some respects bet- 
ter than cither of its predecessors. The rarely heard 
overture to Cherubini’s opera, Less Abencerrages, aud 
Mendelssohn’s splendid symphony in A minor — the 
orchestral pieces — were both given with immense 
spirit under the direction of Dr. Wylde: and the 
last would have been still more satisfactory, had the 
scherzo and finale been taken a little slower, the full 
speed contemplated by the author being unadvisable 
in an area of such large dimensions and peculiar con- 
struction as St. James’s hall. The Gypsies’ Chorus 
from Preciosa, and the chorus of Fishermen from 
Masaniello, exhibited the choir to great advantage, 
and a general encore was awarded to the sprightly 
inspiration of Weber. Madame Catherine Hayes 
sang an air from Mozart’s Jdomeneo, and ‘“ Sombres 
foréts’’ from Guillaume Tell — the last with more than 
ordinary power and feeling. There was also a piano- 
forte concerto — Beethoven’s in C major — by Sig- 
nor Andreoli, who, to judge by the frigid and gener- 
ally inexpressive character of his performance, seems 
to have small sympathy for this kind of music. He 
was, nevertheless, liberally applauded. 

The chief interest of the programme, however, was 
concentrated in Herr Joachim, who played Beetho- 
ven’s violin concerto, with orchestra, and one of the 
fugues of Bach, without accompaniment. In both 
instances the execution of this justly celebrated artist 
as nearly approached perfection as any thing we can 
remember. His reading of Beethoven’s magnificent 
work was as pure and grand as his mechanism was 
faultless, and his ‘‘cadenzas ” were worthy the con- 
certo in which they were interpolated. 

On the other hand, in the older, quainter, but, in 
its way, not less admirable piece of John Sebastian 
Bach (whose music for the fiddle solus is, in most in- 
stances, as elaborate and difficult as it is ingenious) 
the point, accuracy, and marked accentuation indis- 
pensable to clearness in fugue-playing (and without 
which, indeed, it must end in confusion) were joined 
to a conception so imaginative and poetical, as to 
make the effusion of the Leipsic patriarch seem as 
gay, bright, and seductive as the most brilliant com- 
position of Paganini, Ernst, or any of the modern 
“‘ virtuosi.”? — Musical World, May 14. 


Paris. 

The success of the Pardon de Pléermel exhibits no 
signs of abatement. The crowds do not fall off, and 
the applause is as loud and frequent as on the night 
of the first performance. I am inclined to think that 
the new work is destined to a greater and more last- 
ing popularity than even the Etoile du Nord. The 
effect the Pardon de Pliermel has created out of the 
metropolis, may be judged by the number of man- 
agers from the provinces who have visited Paris for 
the purpose of witnessing the performance. The 
municipality of Nantes has been the first to dispatch 
a person connected with their theatre to study the 
mechanical effects and the decorations at the Opéra- 
Comique, with a view to an early production of the 
opera. Meyerbeer’s new work, by the way, is not 
restricted to the stage. The Philharmonic Society of 
Lille has given a selection at one of its concerts ; and 
the director of the Conservatoire of Angers has an- 
nounced a concert, in which some of the most popu- 
lar morceaux are to constitute the special feature. 
The Théatre Italien gave its last performance on 
Thursday week for the benefit of the orchestra. The 
opera was Poliuto, supported by Mme. Penco and 
Signor Tamberlik. The grand duet from Otello was 
sung by Signors Tamberlik and Corsi. There was a 
large attendance. On Monday night a special per- 
formance took place. Tamberlik had proposed that 
all the Italian artists in Paris should give their ser- 
vices for the performance of // Trovatore, and that the 
receipts should be handed over to the Italian fund 
now collecting in Paris, to assist volunteers in pro- 
ceeding to Piedmont. Accordingly, Madame Frez- 
zolini, Mme. Borghi-Mamo, Tamberlik, Corsi, and 
the usual artists necessary for the representation of 
the above favorite opera, most willingly came for- 
ward, whilst M. Calzado, the manager, was not less 
delighted to accord the opera house. The theatre 
was crowded, although the prices were doubled, thus 
producing something like 12,000f. The audience 
were unusually animated and enthusiastic in their 
applause. 

At the Grand-Opéra, Madame Csillag has appeared 
as Leonora in La Favorita, but failed to confirm the 
impression she created in Fides. A new danseuse, 
Madlle. Pitteri, has made a successful first appear- 
ance. 

The success of the operas of Mozart and Weber at 
the Théatre-Lyrique is something surprising. While 
the Salle Ventadour is compelled to stick by the old 
Italian répertoire, strongly backed by Verdi, and the 
Opéra-Comique depends, in a great measure, upon 
novelties, the Théatre-Lyrique — the lyric theatre of 
least account, or of least prestige, in Paris — devotes 





its energies to the standard and almost forgotten 
works of defunct composers, which — wonderful to 
relate — make the fortune of the manager. Only 
think, you inconstant admirers of the opera in Lon- 
don, you adorers of Verdi, but greater worshippers 
ot novelty—think of Mozart’s Nozze di Figaro wai 
you erewhile would scarcely condescend to patronize 
for one performance — being given one hundred and 
seventy times within one season! Does not this 
prove beyond all disputation that there is a real musi- 
cal public in Paris as there is in London, and that its 
existence is to be traced to the middle, and not to the 
upper classes? The latest revivals at the fourth lyric 
theatre of the metropolis have been Mozart’s Enleve- 
ment au Sérail, and Weber’s opéra-bouffe, Abon Has- 
san, both gems and masterpicces, as I need not ap- 
prise you or your readers. M. Bataille, whose 
engagement is of great importance, made his first 
appearance as Osmin, in Mozart’s opera, and Mme. 
Ugulde sustained the part of Blondine. 

MarseEitres. — Alboni has been giving a series of 
representations at the Opera with eminent success. — 
Musical World, May 14. 
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be joyful in the Lord,” from Webb's ‘‘ Cantica Ecclesiastica.”” 
To be concluded in the next number. 


RS es. A ees, 
What the Leipzig Journal thinks of Music 
in America. 

A recent number of the Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik, which is the principal organ of musical 
“ young Germany,” having been originally started 
and for some years edited by Robert Schumann, 
contains the following article concerning music 
in this country. Those who have read our Jour- 
nal from the start will recognize in it an old 
friend, the author of that famous “ Greeting” 
from Germany, in which our summary of a win- 
ter’s concerts in Boston was hailed with joy as a 
great sign of promise. This time the writer 
draws his conclusions, somewhat hastily on some 
points, from New York. We translate literally, 
rather than with much reg&ard to style. 


Musica ProGress oN THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
OcrAN. 

Six years have flown since I, in the form of an 
open letter to Mr. Dwight, editor of the Boston Jour- 
nal of Music, made our readers aware of the exis- 
tence of a sound musical germ in the United States 
of North America, in spite of all the humbug prac- 
ticed there by virtuosos, —a germ which cannot be 
choked, which, with an honest striving after Art, a 
warm enthusiasm for the Beautiful, knows also how 
to keep pace with the progress of the age and with 
its living and moving ideas. At that time there lay 
before us Boston journals and musical programmes, 
which (of course apart from the degree of perfection 
in execution, or of appreciative reception on the part 
of the public, of which we could not speak from our 
own observation) proved to us that North America, 
in spite of all the faults which may be found there 
more concentrated than elsewhere, stands in its mu- 
sical sympathies much nearer to “ young Germany,” 
than. England with its ludicrous exclusivism and ar- 
rogant one-sidedness, or than even France, with its 
extravagant partiality for native, that is to say Paris- 
ion art — to say nothing at all of Italy. 

The obvious cause of this may be, that in North 
Amcrica the German element is more strongly repre- 
sented than in an any other foreign country, so that 
German taste and German culture could take root 
there more quickly. But this is not enough to ex- 
plain why it is that not the German musical Philiste- 
rei (old-fogeyism), but the progressive spirit seems to 
be there in the majority, at least so far as one can 
jndge from the programmes in the principal musical 
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cities. There no systematic opposition to the reign- 
ing musical taste of the day, no mere experimental 
demonstration could maintain itself, since the Amer- 
ican will not submit to the imposition of charters. 
Therefore the more recent and the newest German 
music must have really found a general foothold there, 
an actual sympathy in the public at large, to which 
this favorable circumstance has contributed, that it 
is not the old, decaying, perishing Philisterism, but 
the young, active, striving Germany that is wont to 
emigrate across the ocean. The effect of its example 
has been to excite Young America to make pilgri- 
mages to Germany, for the furtherance of its musical 
culture and the widening of its aesthetic horizon ; 
and thus there has sprung up between the two coun- 
tries a livelier interchange of ideas and tastes, which 
of itself has shaped itself into a natural propaganda 
for the ‘ Music of the Future.’ I recall the names of 
Mason, Wollenhaupt, Bergmann, Eisfeld, Dresel, 
“Goldbeck, Pauer, Ritter, Wolfsohn, Hohnstock, 
Sentz, Girtner, Hagen, and others, who have been 
and are active in the United States, through concerts 
and through lessons, and successfully, in making 
Schumann, Franz, Wagner, Berlioz and Liszt better 
understood. 

Schumann, naturally, is first and best known 
there through his songs and vocal quartets, and next 
by his chamber music; but more recently he has 
been introduced also through his orchestral and cho- 
ral works ; and so too Robert Franz. But this fact 
is now less surprising, since Schumann belongs al- 
ready to the great dead, and therefore has the next 
claim to promotion into the category of the ‘class- 
ics.’ But Richard Wagner has acquired a popularity 
not less significant ; you will scarcely find one of the 
larger cities in the United States, where the overture 
and march from Tannhduser, pieces from Lohengrin, 
&e., are not standing pieces in the repertoire. In 
New York, as early as in 1856, the German Opera, 
under the able direction of Bergmann, projected the 
performance of the Tunnhduser. When Richard 
Wagner directed the Philharmonic Concerts in Lon- 
don, they flattered themselves in America, that he 
would proceed thither from London — but in vain. 

Berlioz, too, excites An ever growing interest on 
that side of the ocean. His overtures and sympho- 
are no longer among the strange things there ; 
how strong the inclination is to seek to know 
him better is best proved by the fact, that the well- 
known concert-manager, Ullman, in the winter of 
1857, made a journey to Paris, for the purpose of en- 
gaging Berlioz personally for a whole series of con- 
certs in the United States —a risk which Herr Ull- 
man certainly would not have undertaken, if he had 
not been sure of success. Berlioz, partly from regard 
to his health, and partly on account of the comple- 
tion of his new opera, did not accede to the proposal, 
but it was understood that the invitation would be 


nies 


and 


repeated at a later time. 

Finally, as regards Liszt, he enjoys an extraordin- 
ary respect in America, although, as it is well known, 
he has never been there. Searcely a year passes in 
which the rumor is not spread and hailed with ju- 
bilation, that Liszt is coming. The German papers, 
too, collectively, have several times discussed this 
question in all seriousness. Numerous inquiries have 
come from North America to Liszt, as to whether he 
would receive and educate pupils — very rarely in- 
deed has he consented, and yet fresh applicants are 
not discouraged. But it is not the emperor of the 
piano-forte alone who is held in honor there ; Liszt, 
the composer, too, is known and honored. Last year, 
when the music publisher, Schuberth, from New York, 
was in Weimar, he informed us that Liszt’s ‘ Sym- 
phonische Dichtungen’ (as arranged for two pianos) 
had a large sale in New York, and that his piano 
works had there a considerable public — Mason and 
Goldbeck especially were spreading the knowledge 
of them in their numerous concerts. 
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We have attentively followed the American concert 
programmes, so far as we have had access to them, 
and we have found the ahove general observations 
confirmed by very cheering particulars. 

Let us examine further the programme of the 
Soirées of Chamber Music, given by Messrs. Mason 
and Thomas in New York. ‘The repertoire of all the 
soirées was published beforehand, a practice extreme- 
ly rare with us, and one which we cannot sufficiently 
commend. We find in it: Of Schumann, the Quar- 
tet in A minor, the Violin Sonata in A minor, and 
Trio in D minor ; of Schubert, the Octet, B flat Trio, 
and B minor Rondo for piano and violin ; — of Ber- 
lioz, the Romanza for violin (who besides Joachim has 
yet played this publicly in Germany ?) ; — and espe- 
cially Quartets, Quintets, and Sonatas of Haydn, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, and Becthoven ; —of the latter, 
the Quartets No. 9 and 14 (C major, op. 59, and B 
flat major, op. 130). Of works entirely new there 
was performed, among others, in the second soirée 
the Trio in F major by Bargiel (op. 6). Still more 
may be expected. — At the same time R. Goldbeck 
had commenced soirées of classical music in New 
York. 

The New York “ Philharmonic Concerts ” keep 
themselves fully up to the level of the best German 
subscription concerts. The first concert brought : 
Spohr’s Symphony ‘ The Seasons,’ and the overtures 
to ‘Egmont,’ and the ‘ Vestale’; the second concert: 
the ‘Pastoral Symphony,’ and the piano-forte Con- 
certo of Henselt (played by Mason); the third con- 
cert: Beethoven’s A major Symphony, the overtures 
to ‘ Fierabras,’ by Schubert, and to the ‘ Ruler of the 
Spirits,’ by C. M. von Weber. In this third concert 
no solo singers took part; the director was Carl 
Bergmann. This indefatigable artist, who enjoys 
the highest esteem in New York, gives also orchestral 
concerts of his own. In these concerts, at which only 
orchestra and choral works are produced, without the 
aid of solo singers, the undertaker does not go back 
beyond Beethoven. Of these model concerts in our 
direction three so far have taken place. But this did 
not content Carl Bergmann, who has since then in 
two consecutive concerts brought out Symphonische 
Dichtungen by Liszt. 

The programmes of Bergmann’s concerts repre- 
sent, in the ficld of instrumental music, the highest 
artistic aspirations of the present. That is as it 
should be. For though it may be very pleasant to 
maintain that one can never hear the master sympho- 
nies of Beethoven too often, still we ask : To what 
end have the new works of the modern composers 
appeared, if we are always to be treated only with 
what we have long known? Besides, in our days 
musicians and friends of music can make as little 
claim to real culture, as literateurs and critics, so long 
as they have not made themselves familiar with the 
best works of the living. Therefore the New York 
musicians must be very grateful to Herr Bergmann, 
for giving them the opportunity to form their own 
judgment upon those new works, which are at present 
so extolled in Germany. 

And the seed so scattered falls on no unfruitful 
soil ; the American knows how to recognize and value 
geniality ; and as strongly as his brother, the English- 
man, is set against all innovations, is he predisposed 
for all that is new and for all rational reform. We 
cherish the conviction, that German music has a great 
future in the United States, and that the most genu- 


ine and sterling ertists here in Germany should take | 


its interests to heart. The motto will hold good for 
America : 


‘* Westward moves the history of Art!” 





The above is cordial and generous in its spirit, 
correct for the most part in its facts, but hasty 
and sweeping in its inferences, interpreting the 
facts with a too sanguine readiness to seize upon 
all omens that appear to favor its own side, that 

















OF MUSIC. 


of the “ Zukunfts Musik,” or Music of the Fu- 
ture. 

In the first place it by no means follows, be- 
cause certain works of Liszt and Berlioz and 
Wagner have occasionally been introduced into 
New York and Boston concerts, whether by zeal- 
ous partisans or by cool experimenters, that 
these composers have become favorites with our 
music-loving public, or are listened to with any 
interest, beyond that of a passing curiosity, by 
any considerable number of our best amateurs 
and artists. On the contrary the interest of any 
instrumental programme with our audiences is 
still ‘almost always dependent upon how much 
and what it offers of the music of Beethoven, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Schubert, &e. The newer 
men do for occasional variety or novelty, but ‘they 
never make up the feast, or if they do, the guests 
complain of bad digestion. Of course among so 
many young German musicians, who come to us 
hot from Weimar or its influence, with their 
young American admirers, more fond of novelty 
than of depth, and rather smart than wise, there 
must be some who toss up their caps for Liszt 
and Wagner, and talk with a bdlas¢ air of Beet- 
hoven and Mozart as “well enough for their 
day;” but we have yet to !earn, that this feeling, 
this germ of a new music, has really taken any 
root here. 

In the next place, the writer seems to fall into 
that careless way of confounding together very 
different styles and authors, which we had thought 
to be the peculiar privilege of his antipodes, the 
English critics. It is true that in our most culti- 
vated music circles, the same which hold Bach 
and Beethoven in greatest reverence, there is a 
real and decided admiration for the works of 
Schubert, Schumann and Robert Franz. But 
this love by no manner of means extends to Ber- 
lioz and Liszt. On the contrary, whenever the 
overtures of the former (by which alone we 
know him) have been performed at concerts, 
they have proved tedious, heavy and obscure, 
surprising specimens of instrumentation, of ex- 
ternal “ effect,” but most unedifying to the soul. 
And when, now and then, one of Liszt’s ambitious 
“Symphonic Poems” has been played by two 
pianists, we have not met the first person who 
confessed to any real satisfaction in the hearing. 
It is one thing for a work to figure in the pro- 
gramme of an enterprising set of concerts, but 
quite another thing for that work to take posses- 
sion of a public. Wagner's overture to “ Tann- 
hiiuser ” has, it is true, become a very great fa- 
vorite in our orchestral repertoire. A few other 
extracts from “ Tannhiiuser ” and “ Lohengrin,” 
(orchestral arrangements), have enjoyed some 
measure of favor. But this is actually all that 
our public know of Wagner, save from his critical 
and theoretic writings. There is a general im- 
pression here that he is a man of decided force 
of intellect, a great musician in his way, and not 
without originality. But that Wagner, as the 
leader of a new school or tendency in music, is 
accepted here in America, or has planted any 
here, or has ever 


” 


germ of a peculiar “ future 
begun to be an influence to be named with such 
“rulers of the spirits” as Mozart, Beethoven, 
Weber, &c., is purely an assumption, an over- 
generalizing from a few facts. 
such artists as Dresel, Eisfeld, 


sanguine, hasty 
It must amuse 
Scharfenberg, and others, greatly, to find them- 
selves, inasmuch as they may have strong aflini- 
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ties with Franz or Schumann, set down in the 
list as pioneers here in the cause of Liszt and 
Berlioz ! 

With these qualifications the Leipzig article 
does no more than justice to the tendencies of 
Musical Art, or rather love of Art, in this coun- 
try. We do indeed love genialty, in the German 
sense of the word: we love genius, we love live, 
genuine inspiration, whether it come in new 
forms or in old. We love Beethoven and Mo- 
zart, we love Handel, and are beginning to love 
even Bach, not from blind hearsay reverence, not 
because we are taught to esteem them “ classics,” 
but because our souls thrill to the perennial life 
of genius in their strains, because they refresh 
our souls and lift us up, excite our imagination, 
and kindle our ideal aspirations. There comes a 
symphony by Schubert, or by Schumann, or a 
quartet or trio, or a set of songs by Franz, or a 
“ Tannhiiuser ” overture by Wagner, and we ad- 
mire these for the same reason, although with a 
difference. At the same time we give a hospita- 
ble hearing to Berlioz and all new claimants; 
we are even eagerly possessed with love of nov- 
elty; innovation, enterprise, bold daring, new 
ideas, the future, are the American birthright; 
we have it all in the blood. Hence we may in- 
deed hope that musical taste and musical art in 
this country, as it passes out of the chaotic em- 
bryo state, and begins to take form and grow, 
will not be one-sided, but quite universal. Mean- 
while we are but children in the life of Art. We 
have much tolearn. Anything that can be called 
musical culture has but begun for our people. 
And if we are to be the receivers and the devel- 
opers of the new germ of the Art of the Future, 
as this writer fancies, it is at least but fair that 
we should first lay for ourselves those same foun- 
dations of culture which the musical world in 
Germany, and in Europe, has to build upon in 
laying out this “ Future”; that we too should 
first take up and incorporate into our system the 
inspired music of the past, from Bach to Beet- 
hoven and Mendelssohn; for then, and only 
then, shall we be competent to judge of the new 
germs, and to separate the wheat from the tares. 
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Tho Opera. 

Mr. Ullman’s company will complete their very 
successful season at the Boston Theatre this after- 
noon. Since our last report no new event of any 
consequence has occurred ; the pieces have all been 
repetitions of well known works ; of all of which we 
have had occasion to speak during these last weeks, 
with the exception of 7 Puritani, which is fresh to 
our public in comparison with most of the current 
operas, and which was given on Wednesday evening 
of last week. Next to the Sennambula we count it 
as Bellini’s most genial work; it contains some of 
his finest inspirations, some of the happiest and most 
original instances of his decided vein of melody. 
Such strains as Son virgine vezzosa, and Qui la voce, 
such concerted pieces as that exquisite quartet : A te, 
0 cara, are sure and choice signs of the royal gift of 
melody. 

It was chiefly the beauty of the music, simple as it 
is in the working up, together with the interest of the 
story, that made the large audience delighted that 
evening. The performance was unequal, and indif- 
ferent as a whole. But then there was the never- 
failing charm of Mme. Lanorpe’s perfectly finished 
singing, in all the simple and the florid music of El- 
vira; and there was Fores’ admirable impersona- 
tion of Sir George. To be sure, he sung out of tune 
even more than usual; but he put life and richness 





into it for all that. The “ Liberty duet” (Suoni la 
tromba) between him and FLorENza, was of course 
well roared, and brought the house down, as it 
always does. Signor Sprigiia was but a feeble re- 
minder of Mario in the fine passages for the tenor 
voice. 

On Friday evening, Robert le Diable was repeated 
to a diminished audience. But again the parts of 
Alice and of Bertram were all that one could ask for 
in the singing and the acting of Mme. GazzANnIGa 
and of Formes. For the rest the play went as be- 
fore. LanorpeE sang Robert, toi qu’ jaime with ad- 
mirable feeling, as well as artistic beauty of execu- 
tion. 

On Saturday afternoon, a repetition of Don Gio- 
vanni ; besides which, the last act of Traviata, in which 
Gazzaniga renewed the thrilling impression of her 
high lyric art and feeling in the dying scene of Vio- 
letta. 

Martha was sung for the third time, this season, 
on Monday evening. The house was crowded, and 
the opera went off with unusual spirit. The singing 
and the acting of ApeLAipe PaILiiprs made a 
most satisfactory artistic whole, consistent and effec- 
tive, full of life and humor, graceful and in good 
taste throughout. Formes was all himself in farmer 
Plunkett, and the play-together of these two was one 
of the felicities of these last opera experiences, a 
thing to remember with pleasure. LaBorpe’s sing- 
ing of “ The last Rose,” that evening, was as perfect 
in every respect as anything we can remember in 
that kind. The tenor, Sprievia, was highly suc- 
cessful in some of the best points of his music. The 
great charm of the whole was, the easy, natural, con- 
versational way in which the whole piece, music and 
action, flowed on, —especially the first two acts. 
The sentimental, solo business is what palls first on 
the sense. We do not object to Formes singing his 
part in German; it is too light an opera, too full of 
absurd frolic fancies, to make that little inconsistency 
a serious one; and the part was written for him in 
German, and loses its real flavor, its smack of indi- 
viduality, when words and music are divorced. 

On Tuesday the company gave an opera at Wor- 
cester, and on Wednesday evening Mr. Ullmann 
commenced here the new experiment of 

Four Cueap Orrras. Price fifty cents to all 
parts of the house. Don Giovanni lcd off, drawing, 
for the third time, agood house. Leporello was as 
admirable as ever. Mlle. Pornsor, by her earnest- 
ness and her true dramatic quality of voice, made the 
part of Donna Anna highly satisfactory ; Madame 
Guiont sang Elvira well; and LAsorps, of course, 
sang Zerlina’s songs far better than she acted, though 
her acting was agreeable and pretty. SpriGiia 
made sorry work of // mio tesoro, and Forenza did 
not mar his telling vocal efforts by quite so grotesque 
acting as before. 

The pieces to follow on Thursday and Friday 
nights were Lucrezia and Martha, and this afternoon, 
the opera season will conclude with Norma. 








Harvarp Couiece. — The ‘ Pierian Sodelity,’’ and ‘ Har- 
vard Glee Club,” gave a delightful concert at Cambridge on 
Wednesday evening, to an enthusiastic audience which it was 
inspiring to be among. The performance fully deserved the 
applause that was given without stint. The instrumental por- 
tion was most creditable, and superior to any previous efforts 
of the now venerable ‘ Sodality.”” The stringed instruments 
were admirably played for young amateurs, so indeed were all; 
but the novelty of hearing really good violins in the Pierian 
ranks was so wecderful to our ears, for long years accustomed 
to the impesirg blast of many flutes, supported by a solitary 
trombone or ‘cello,which for a time to which the memory of man 
runneth not to the contrary, has made up the College orches- 
tra, that we deem it worthy of special note. 

The Glee Club, of some sixteen fresh, young, manly voices 
sang some of the choicest of four-part songs, mostly German, 
as the programme shows. These were almost all vociferously 
applauded, and many others given in answer to the emphatic 
encores, which are not upon the bill. The Clubs, doubtless, 
made a handsome sum, which will be devoted to the purchase 
of music and instruments for their club-room. The whole per- 
formance showed careful rehearsal and diligent practice. 








Musical Chit-Chat. 


We have received a glowing report of the fraternal 
festivities and doings of the music-dealers, at the an- 
rfual meeting of their Board of Trade, last week, in 
Baltimore. It is too long for the space now left us, 
and shall appear next week. 


Boston Music Harti Corroration.—The an- 
nual meeting of the Stockholders of this Corporation 
was held Wednesday afternoon at the Musie Hall. 
A quorum being present, Dr. J. Baxter Upham, 
President, called the meeting to order. Mr. John 
Rogers made a report showing the financial condition 
of the corporation to be as follows :— 

Whole amount of income during the year $11,537,- 
03; expenses $8020,25; nett earnings for the year 
$3516,78. The receipts of this year as compared 
with the year before, show an increase of $3494,30. 

They then proceeded to choose a Board of Direc- 
tors for the ensuing year; the following gentlemen 
were chosen: Messrs. J. Baxter Upham, J. M. Fes- 
senden, H. W. Pickering, J. P. Putnam, George 
Derby, E. D. Brigham, and Eben. Dale. 

At-a meeting of the Directors held afterwards, the 
following gentlemen were elected officers : President, 
Dr J. Baxter Upham; Treasurer, Mr. John Rogers ; 
Clerk, Mr. Samuel Batchelder, Junr. 

It was stated that the organ, which is building in 
Germany, will be finished next Fall, but will not be 
brought here until Spring, as it is not well to risk a 
winter voyage. 





Musical Correspondence. 


New York, June 6.—Signora Cortest made 
her debut at the Academy of Music last Friday eve- 
ning, in Pacini’s Sa//o, a work, which though vastly 
superior to Donizetti's Poliuto, and many of Verdi's 
successful operas, has been very coldly received by 
the critics. Cortesi met with a success. She has a 
large, boisterous style, with little elegance or finish. 
Her voice is prodigiously powerful, and she is very 
lavish in its use. She is an actress of the intense 
school, and has certain tones that absolutely thrill 
the hearer. While, like Stefani, she is a sensation 
singer, she is not a really great artist and will not 
prove as permanently popular as some less surpris- 
ing prime donne. This is what may be judged from 
asingle hearing. She was advertised to appear in 
Traviata to-night, but there is some trouble at the 
Academy of Music, and Strakosch announces. that 
the house will be closed till Wednesday. 

Mme. Corson is advertised to sing on Thursday, 
in Robert le Diable. She has been engaged for the 
next winter season by Strakosch, and has taken for 
the summer a rural cottage in the vicinity of New 
York. The opera season here will close in a week 





or two. 


Piccotomint, during her late stay in this city, 
stopped at the Everett House, where the board for 
herself, father, mother, sister, brother, and servants — 
seven persons in all — was twelve hundred dollars for 
four weeks. She sailed for Europe on Saturday in 
the Vanderbilt, leaving this bill unpaid. Her agent, 
Mr. Fish — or rather Mr. Lumlecy’s agent — has been 
arrested and incarcerated. He will probably get bail 
somewhere. He is a good manager, but wholly un- 
accustomed to American ways, and during his South- 
ern tour with Piccolomini, was constantly getting into 
hot water. Strakosch has bailed him out several 
times. 

ADELINA Partt is preparing for the stage, and 
will appear next fall under the supervision of Stra- 
kosch, who is her brother-in-law. She is now a beau- 
tiful, accomplished girl, about seventeen years of age. 
She speaks four or five languages, and is of course a 
talented musician, having commenced to sing in pub- 
lic when but seven years old. For the past two years 
she has been pursuing her studies in private, and now 
with a voice of great power, for one so young, and 
with an excellent execution, is anxiously awaiting 
her first appearance on the operatic stage, next Sep- 
tember. ‘The opera for the occasion is not yet decid- 
ed upon, but it will most probably be the Sonnambula. 
Her friends confidently expect that she will become a 
really great operatic artist, and she comes of such a 
musical family, has had so many advantages, and 
possesses so much innate musical talent, that there is 
no reason to suppose that these anticipations will be 
disappointed. TRovaTor. 
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Hartrorp, Conn., June 5. — The curly-headed 
pianist, Srraxoscn, has been this way again, — not 
playing upon a “grand,” but making a grand play 
upon the credulity of the people of this vicinity— 
advertising hugely, but coming to a most unprece- 
dented diminuendo from the exalted fortissimo notice 
of what might have been expected at one of his con- 
certs. It is the “nature of the animal,” and there- 
fore it could not be hardly Strakoschish, if there was 
not a sprinkling of humbuggery somewhere connected 
with one of his entertainments. Artists’ names were 
presented to the public and then withdrawn ; — 
“What’s in a name?” —a programme with any 
other names will “take ” as well! Why not have a 
variety? Every day brought forth something new, 
until it seemed as if he was trying to solve the mathe- 
matical problems of finding how many changes he 
could sing with the five names he had proposed, and, 
at the same time, how much change he could wring 
from the pockets of his dupes. 

Mme. Cora pE Wi norst appeared at the con- 
cert on Tuesday evening, as advertised, and so did 
Henry Squires, and also Wittram Saar, the 
pianist, with Signor Peruzzi, —— a substitute for 
Junca, Bartir and Maaarororti. Wilhorst sang 
well, but fell far short of the delightful singing we 
had from Biscaccrantr a week or two before. As 
regards comparison of the two, — Biscaccianti is lady- 
like and graceful, — Wilhorst is impudent and stiff. 
Biscaccianti pets and humors her audience, — Wil- 
horst insists upon being humored and petted. Bis- 
caccianti is a true woman, — Wilhorst a flirting school 
girl. Biscaccianti delights her audience to enthusi- 
asm; Wilhorst merely pleases. Biscaccianti will fill 
the hall every time she comes here; Wilhorst will 
not. Cora must not be carried away with the idea, 
that she is the ‘“ Queen of Song’ just yet; but ap- 
proach her listeners with a little more humility and 
graciousness ; relinquish some of her trills and avoid 
certain passages in the lower register of her voice, and 
she wiil please immensely. As it was, however, she 
was generally liked. 

Squrres has improved much since he sang here 
with the “ Estcott Troupe,” a fact which I am very 
happy to chronicle. Peruzzi is a good, pleasing, 
substantial baritone, but nothing very remarkable: 
In Wittram Saar, I was glad to meet an old Leip- 
sic acquaintance, a contemporary pupil at the “ Con- 
servatorium,” with your Boston pianist, Hugo Leon- 
hard. He played a difficult ‘“ Polonase Concertant,” 
by Chopin, a “ Meditation,” composed by himself, 
and an “ Illustration from Don Juan,” by Liszt; all 
of which were performed with true vigor and appre- 
ciation. His “ Meditation” is a beautiful and origi- 
nal composition; parts of it having “run in my 
head” ever since the concert. The “ Illustration,” 
by Liszt, was the most difficult composition for piano- 
forte ever played in Truro Hall ; in fact the first piece 
by that king of players that has bcen presented to a 
Hartford audience for years, if ever, and it was per- 
formed splendidly and received with great enthusiasm. 
However, had Mr. Saar played Gottschalks’ “ Ban- 
jo,” or Thalberg’s “ Home, Sweet Home,” he might 
have been called a more popular and “ finished ”’ per- 
former, — because the ears of the mass would have 
been much more delicately tickled ; but I trust that 
his determination not to “Stoop to conquer” an 
audience by any tricks of clap-trap will be fully kept 
up without any of the Satter-like retrogradation. 

From Hartford the troupe proceeded in the direc. 
tion of Springtield, where they were advertised to give 
a grand concert; but the “ Republican” came out 
the next day with a notice, headed, “ TrickED AGAIN 
By Srrakoscu,” and intimated to the composer of 
the ‘ Musical Rockets,” that although Springfield 
may be a hard place to obtain an audience at one of 
his concerts, he would find it a much harder one if 
he ever attempted another! It seems that the troupe 
did not make their appearance as advertised, not even 





giving notice of their intention, and where they went 
to we have not been able to learn. One cent reward 
is offered for the whereabouts of the ‘ Strakosch 
Concert Troupe!” H. 


Sr. Louis, June 1.— I have been promising 
myself the pleasure of informing you for some 
little time of the various musical doings in our 
city, but nothing of any importance having trans- 
pired, concluded that it was useless to bore you 
with a_ recital of events characterized by no 
particular interest. We have been overrun, during 
the past winter, with amusements, calling for a dis- 
bursement of $1 50 for reserved seats. StTRAKOSCH, 
with a fine troupe, maintained his ground and dignity 
for about four weeks, to crowded houses, and then 
descended in one grand leap from the sublime to the 
ridiculous, by producing Don Giovanni, in a style so 
abominable, that, as the papers expressed it, the 
devils themselves were ashamed to appear, —one 
blue light and a Roman candle constituting a Pande- 
monium which would have frightened Beelzebub 
himself. No more success for Mr. Strakosch after 
that, and he incontinently ‘ yamosed.” Perhaps he 
may do better when people get back the breath — 
taken away by so brilliant an effort of his genius, — 
as well as by the extra tariff imposed on them, for 
seeing Mozart’s immortal Don Giovanni. 

After this we had the Formers troupe,— then the 
Piccotomin1 humbug — and then our musical star 
seemed to wane. — A new luminary arises, however, 
in the distance, who creates an unual excitement in 
our musical circles. Madame Isapora CLARK was 
to appear — Madame Clark was the finest singer in 
the world — Colson, La Grange, and the like, were 
very pretty singers in their way, but ef no account 
when compared with the unheard of excellence of 
Madame Clark. She combines all their excellences 
without their defects, at least this was what her agent, 
Monsieur Clark, himself announced, and “he ought 
to know, so long had he been with her.” This intel- 
ligence being bruited around, the excitement was at 
fever height. ‘ A/onstere Clark,” already fingered the 
dollars of our liberal citizens; of course no one 
could resist his entertaining, patriotic appeals — and 
crowded the house must be. He was slightly dis- 
mayed to find about one hnndred persons in the hall 
when eight o’clock came. Go on he must, however, 
and go on he did. We are sorry to be obliged to 
differ with him as to the merits of Mme. Clark. Her 
voice is thin, with very little cultivation ; none of the 
characteristics of the thorough artists. A trill, or 
even a distinct roulade, was— or seemed to be —a 
moral impossibility with her. Her compass is not 
large, ascending no higher than C; and we could see 
no evidence of her fulfilling any of the promises made 
by her ubiquitous manager. He must learn to stop 
his “blowing,” for among intelligent musicians — of 
which class he evidently did not seem to think that 
St. Louis possessed any —he is immediately pro- 
nounced a humbug. 

T attended a very pleasant private soirée a few eve- 
nings since at Mr. E.’s — at which was performed 
music of a class worthy of notice. Mrs. BRAINERD, 
— recently from Chicago, (formerly Miss Kate Jones) 
— who by the way sings very finely — gave us sever- 
al selections from various operas in fine style. Mr. 
AIKEN, formerly a townsman of yours, sang “ The 
Wanderer” of Schubert, with “The Last Man,” in 
fine style. Mr. Brown, another new resident, gave 
us an “ Etude de Concert,” by Mason, an Andante of 
Thalberg’s and Chopin’s celebrated Jmpromptu in A 
flat, in his usual style. These, with a chorus for 
Misses’ voices, from Martha, and a duet from the last 
resort, 71 Trovatore, (finely given, however,) consti- 
tuted a very respectable entertainment. Private social 
concerts are becoming quite the rage, and in due time 
I will try to tell you more. PRESTO. 





Special Notices. 





DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF THE 
LATEST MUSICsz 
Published by O. Ditson & Co. 


Mosic By Mart.—Quantities of Music are now sent by mail, 
the expense being only about one cent apiece, while the care 
and rapidity of transportation are remarkable. Those at a 
great distance will find the mode of conveyance not only a con- 
venience, but a saving cf expense in obtaining supplies. Books 
can also be sent by mail, at the rate of one cent per ounce. 
This applies to any distance under three thousand miles; be- 
yond that, double the above rates. 


Vocal, with Piano Accompaniment. 


Glad summer comes. (L’araol’avello.) From 
Verdi's “ Luisa Miller.” 


Another gem added to those already published from 
this opera, adapted for the parlor, and laid within the 
range of ordinary voices. 


R. F. Lowell. 
C. M. Tracy. 
W N. Field. 


That sweet dream of olden time. 
The Woodland Home. 


Who would not love their mother. 
Three very pleasing songs. 


Song. 


W. J. Florence. 


A new song by that queer genius, Florence. No- 
body need be told that it is extremely and irresistibly 
funny, and as Mrs. Florence is singing it now and will 
sing it all over the States, the demand for it will be 
extraordinary. The title-page is handsomely adorned 
with a medallion portrait of both the Florences. 


(Di tua 


The Captain with his whiskers. 


This land my childhood recalls to me. 
beltade immagine. From Donizetti’s 
“T Martiri.” 
This is a beautiful ballad from the ‘‘ Martyrs, ” 
which opera has been but little known here, till of 
late. It will please all admirers of the fertile genius 

of Donizetti. 


Judy Maley or Paddy’s license. J. Blewitt. 


Thoroughly comic. 
Instrumental Music. 
Beauties of Meyerbeer’s opera “Les Hugue- 
nots.” Charles Grobe. 
Comprising all the best airs in an arrangement of 
medium difficulty. 
The source of joy. Anew medley. Charles Grobe. 


A very amusing potpourri, composed of familiar 
airs, which appear and disappear abruptly as pictures 
in a magic lantern. It will be much relished by 
young piano players. 


Messenger of Joy Galop. Ed. Neumann. 


Extremely spirited and lively. Excellent dance- 
music. Galops are now all the go, and other dances 
dances become extinct. The above Galop is reported 
to have been the rage all over Germany during the last 
season. 


G. W. Stratton. 
C. H. Rondeau. 
G. W. Stratton. 


La Fleurette Polka. 
Phonographic Waltz. 


Buccaneer’s March. 
Light and easy. 
Brinley’s Quickstep. D. C. Hall. 
This Quickstep, composed by the leader of the pop- 
ular City Band, and dedicated to the Hon. Francis 
Brinley, was performed for the first time at the 22Ist 
anniversary of the Ancient and I[fonorable Artillery 
on the Common this week, on which — much 


was said in praise of it. 
Books. 

LIBRETTO OF THE OpeRA LucreziA Borcta. 
Composed by Donizetti. Italian and English 
words. With the music of the principal Airs. 

This is the second of ‘‘ Ditson & Co’s Standard Op- 
era Librettos,” and is published uniform in style with 
the previous one, “ Il Trovatore.”’ The entire series 
will prove to be acollection of very desirable Hand 
books for the admirers of Operatic performances. 























